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SUMMARY 



The object of the present study of the period following the Civil 
War is twofold, first, to collect and present statistical data con- 
cerning commodity prices, physical production, interest rates, 
security prices, stnd banking, and second, to compare the post- 
Civil- War period with the present in order to ascertain the points 
of similarity and of difference. 

The Civil War left the following heritage to industry in the 
United States: an inconvertible currency, a level of commodity 
prices twice that of i860, an enormous public debt, high taxa- 
tion, disorganized industrial establishments, housing shortage, a 
depleted labor force, high interest rates, and radical changes in 
the distribution of wealth. 

Immediately following the close of the Civil War business and 
speculation were active, hotels and railroads were crowded, and 
extravagant living was generally prevalent. Writers of the time 
predicted that economic disaster would result from this period of 
high profits and reckless spending. During the ensuing six or 
eight years, however, the government income greatly exceeded 
ordinary expenditures, the physical production of farms, mines, 
and factories increased rapidly, commodity prices and interest 
rates gradually declined, and wages increased. An economic 
crisis did occur in 1873 but it was not a consequence of the CivU 
War. Rather it was a result of too rapid railroad construction 
and an unstable foreign trade situation. 

The post-Civil- War period is like the present in that the fun- 
damental economic problems to be solved are the result of a 
great war which has destroyed a large amount of capital, inflated 
prices, and seriously dislocated economic relationships. But the 
disturbance of business, finance, and industry which resulted 
from the Civil War was much smaller both in magnitude and in 
territorial extent than that arising from the Great War. Never, 
previous to 1914, have there been in the world such violent and 
widespread changes in prices, wages, currency, international 
trade, capital, and banking as have taken place since the out- 
break of the Great War. In addition to the difference in degree 



between the recent economic dislocation and that of the Civil 
War there are fundamental differences between the United States 
of today and the United States of 1866. Today the United 
States is on a gold basis, it is a creditor nation, prices have been 
affected less in this country than in other large commercial 
countries, we have a centralized banking system with an elastic 
bank currency; tihe situation in 1866 differs from the present 
with respect to all of these points. The contrasts between the 
United States of 1919-20 and the United States of 1866-67 are 
more striking than the similarities. Consequently, a close corre- 
spondence between future developments and those following the 
Civil War is hardly to be expected. 

Part I of the study is a description of business and financial 
conditions in the United States at the close of the Civil War. 
Part II sets forth the trend of security and commodity prices, 
physical production, interest rates, and other statistical series 
for the United States during the period 1866-80, considers the 
primary and secondary fluctuations in the various series, pre- 
sents a chronology of business and financial conditions in the 
United States and Europe, and summarizes the business and 
financial conditions in the United States by characteristic sub- 
periods. Part III compares the post-Civil- War period with the 
present; it points out certain fundamental differences between 
the economic situation in the United States today and that of 
the sixties and seventies, and it collates certain statistical series 
of the two periods. The Appendix contains the statistical data 
utilized in our study, together with charts, descriptions of the 
computations made, and sources of data. Readers who desire a 
brief historical survey of the post-Civil-War period should read 
Part I and section 3 of Part II; those who are interested in the 
materials which form the basis of our historical survey should 
read all of Parts I and II and check the statements by studying 
the statistical data, charts, and text of the Appendix; those in- 
terested merely in our conclusions concerning points of similarity 
and difference between the two periods should read Part III. 



